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There seems little doubt that the popularity of Mrs.
Radcliffe gave a sudden impetus to novels dealing with
mysteries and terror, with heightened and colourful themes,
with gloomy tyrants and dark crime. Even Walpole was
held responsible for this tendency by some people. A remark
from a review of Scott's Antiquary in The Monthly may be
quoted on the subject, though the statement has only a
vague historical importance. Talking of the stratagems em-
ployed *o convince Lord Glenallan that the woman he wished
to marry was his own illegitimate sister, the critic says, "We
cannot express much admiration of this horrible and un-
natural story; which is not unlike some of the catastrophes
of Horace Walpole, the father among us of this species of
'invention."1 Whatever suggestions The Castle of Otranto and
The Mysterious Mother may have given, the fact remains that
it is only after the publication of The Sicilian Romance^ and
The Romance of the Forest^ that novels with any claim to the
title "tales of terror," become a prominent feature of the
production of the period. After the years 1791 or 1792, the
stream of the movement broadens and assumes more definite
shape. The works tend to be marked with the peculiarities
of a type. One is reminded of Walpole's remark to Lady
Craven: "Most books are like pedigrees; the founder of a
family is generally a genius, the descendants serve to people
the world." Some works to which the phrase is applicable
may be mentioned.
To this class belongs Fancenza, or the Dangers of Credu-
lity, by Mrs. Mary Robinson, published in 1792. The book
is a mixture of Mrs. Radcliffe and a tale of the Walpolian
school. Suggestions of the supernatural, flowery descriptions
of nature, and a romantic castle in the manner of "the
mighty magician" of Udolpho,2 are combined with a
tournament, the venerable man "clad in a pilgrim's weeds,"
and prophetic dreams. As for the style of the book, The
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